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THE LATE BREAKFAST. — E. Meisel. 



crown lands, has been allowed to go to decay with the result of 
making the picturesque pile of which we give an engraving. The 
ruins stand on a peak of basaltic rock considerably elevated 
above the surrounding country. 



' THE MENDICANT. 

Mendicancy, although more frequent among us than we could 
wish it were, has not yet become the established business which 
it is in most of the cities in Europe, and especially on the Conti- 
nent. To be sure, we often find here, in our large cities, and espe- 
cially in New York, beggars with regularly established routes or 



stations, their property in which is as much recognized by the 
fraternity as though they paid an annual rental for them ; but, 
compared with almost any European city, the number of these 
gentry to be found in any American town is by no means to be 
considered large. The same thing, to a certain extent, may be 
said of London and other English towns. It is in Italy, in Ger- 
many, and, to a less extent perhaps, in France, that we must 
look for the genuine lazzaroni, the picturesque rascals like our 
friend in the picture, who look venerable enough for saints, but 
are too lazy to work, and wicked enough to engage in any scheme 
of deviltry or crime, which does not involve too much exertion 
and which promises to pay. They will not dig, and to beg are not 
the least ashamed — in fact, they rather prefer that mode of get- 
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THE MENDICANT. — After E. Stammel. 



novels of the Middle Ages have been made tolerably familiar. 
The department is intersected by spurs of the mountains of 
Auvergne, a branch of the Cevennes, which serve to separate the 
valleys of the Allier and the Dore, which are the principal rivers. 
Those mountains are distinguished by a number of highpttj/s or 
peaks, one of the highest of which, the Puy-de-Dome, gives its 
name to the department. The whole surface of the country is 
mountainous, the character of the range being volcanic, contain- 
ing several craters of extinct volcanoes among its peaks. The 
valleys are fertile and yield abundant crops, while among the 
mountains several valuable minerals are found. 

The county of Auvergne was originally inhabited by the 
Avernii, who, under Vercingetorix, proved Cesar's most formid- 
able allies. It was ruled by several different families until 979, 
when the county was made the hereditary possession of the 



Counts of Auvergne, vassals of the Dukes of Aquitaine ; and it 
passed with Aquitaine under the dominion of the English. In 
1 155 it was divided between the Dauphins of Auvergne — the 
elder branch of the house — and the Counts of Auvergne, the 
younger branch. The dauphiny passed, in 1428, to the Bourbon 
house of Montpensier ; it was transferred by Catherine Medici to 
Charles of Angouleme, natural son of Charles IX. From him it 
was taken by Marguerite of Valois, in 1606, and she conveyed it 
to Louis XIII., then Dauphin of France, who, on his accession to 
the throne in 1610, attached it to the crown. 

Near Rochefort, in the Puy-de-Dome, a little town of about 
fifteen hundred inhabitants, the chief town of its canton, are the 
ruins of a castle which was for many years the residence of the 
Dauphins of Auvergne ; but which, since the extinction of that 
branch of the family, and the absorption of the county into the 



